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C. SCOTT LITTLETON 
and ANN C. THOMAS 


The Sarmatian Connection 


New Light on the Origin of the Arthurian 
and Holy Grail Legends * 


THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE,as 
well as the closely related accounts of the quest for the Holy Grail, are 
among the most important of our medieval legacies. Over the centuries 
they have inspired a vast amount of literature, drama, and music, from Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur to Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, and 
from Wagner’s Parsifal and Tristan to T. H. White’s The Once and Future 
King and the Broadway musical Camelot. These legends have long since 
become an essential part not only of the English-speaking tradition, but of 
the Western European consciousness as a whole; they are an integral 
element of our sense of who we are and whence we have come. 

Heretofore, despite the veneer of Christian symbolism characteristic of 
the early redactions by Nennius, Geoffrey a Monmouth, Walter Map, 
Chrétien de Troyes, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Malory, and others, almost 
all contemporary Arthurian scholars have shared what amounts to an a 
priori assumption that the stories of Arthur and his Knights are ultimately 
rooted in the pre-Christian Celtic tradition, es the Brythonic 
variant thereof.’ To be sure, there have been a great many arguments over 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented by the senior author to the Indo-European 
Studies Colloquium at the University of California, Los Angeles, in January, 1976. We would like 
to thank Helmut Nickel, Georges Dumézil, James Mallory, Jaan Puhvel, Patrick Ford, Udo 
Strutynski, John Campbell, Kenneth MacLeish, Sigmund Eisner, and Atsuhiko Yoshida for their 
extremely helpful comments and suggestions. Our conclusions, however, are wholly our own, and 
we take full responsibility for them. 


' See, for example, R. S. Loomis, The Development of Arthurian Romance (London: 
Hutchinson, 1963); Kenneth H. Jackson, “The Arthur of History,” in Arthurian Literature in the 
Middle Ages: A Collaborative History, ed. R. S. Loomis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959); E. K 
Chambers, Arthur of Britain: The Story of King Arthur in History and Legend (London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1966); Geoffrey Ashe, ed., The Quest for Arthur’s Britain (London: Granada 
Publishers, 1968); Leslie Alcock, Arthur’s Britain: History and Archeology, A.D. 367-634 
(London: Penguin Press, 1971); Beram Saklatvala, Arthur, Roman Britain’s Last Champion 
(London: Newton Abbot, David & Charles, 1971); Richard Barber, King Arthur in Legend and 
History (London: Sphere Books, 1973); and Elizabeth Jenkins, The Mystery of King Arthur (New 
York: Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, 1975). 
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details of interpretation and, indeed, as to whether there was in fact an 
“historic? Arthur.2 But so far no one has seriously challenged the 
proposition that the legends in question are an ancient and fundamental 
part of the common Celtic heritage.’ 

However, as a result of the independent but closely parallel research 
efforts of Helmut Nickel, Curator of Arms and Armor at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and the authors of this article, some 
important new evidence has recently come to light that casts serious 
doubt upon this well-nigh universally accepted assumption. For it is now 
possible to suggest that the prototypes of King Arthur and his paladins, as 
well as the quest for the Grail, are to be found in a tradition far removed 
from that of the ancient Celts—Brythonic or otherwise—a tradition that 
evolved in the steppes of what is now South Russia among an ancient 
Iranian-speaking people known as the Sarmatians. This essay explores 
some of the evidence that can be brought to bear and outlines an 
admittedly radical new theory as to when, where, and how the Arthurian 
sagas came to be part of the British tradition. 


The Narts and the Knights 


Among the several small ethnic enclaves that have managed to survive in 
the high valley of the Caucasus Mountains is a curious people known 
as the Ossetes. Although sharing in the common Caucasic culture 
developed over the centuries by such immediate neighbors as the 
Kabardians, the Circassians, and the Georgians, the Ossetes possess a 
unique cultural and linguistic heritage, for they are the last living 
descendants of the once far-flung Sarmatians, whose territory in ancient 
times extended as far west as the Hungarian plain. Among the most 
important elements of this Sarmatian heritage so tenaciously preserved by 
the modern Ossetes is an epic tradition that almost certainly dates back 
to the pre-Christian period." 

Systematically collected and analyzed in the course of the last century 
or so by V. Miller, Adolf Dirr, and, most extensively, by the eminent 
French mythologist Georges Dumézil, the Ossetic tradition consists of a 


2 The earliest references to a figure named Arthur, now a most important part of the British 
Museum’s Historical Miscellany, are to be found in the so-called Easter Annals. An entry for the 
year 499 (or 518) describes him as the victor of the Battle of Badon Hill; another, for the year 539, 
mentions his death, as well as that of Mordred, in the Battle of Camlann [Camelot?]. The Easter 
Annals, which were coupled with tables that served to fix the date of Easter, are generally 
trustworthy when it comes to recording historical events of the period, and all theories 
emphasizing the historicity of Arthur place great stress on these otherwise very brief references. 


3 See, for example, A. L. Rowse’s assertion that the story of King Arthur is “. . . the chief and 
lasting contribution of the Celts to the mind and literature of Europe” (quoted by Jenkins, p. 
214). 


‘That is, many of the figures around whom this epic tradition revolves, the Narts, are most 
likely descended from ancient Sarmatian heroes and/or divinities. See Georges Dumézil, Legendes 
sur les Nartes (Paris: Librarie ancienne Honoré—Champion, 1930), p. 9. For the past millennium or 
so the majority of Ossetes have been Orthodox Christians, although a substantial minority (more 
than 20%) are Moslems. 
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set of narratives concerned with a band of heroes called the Narts.* While 
these narratives contain a great many motifs and themes that are common 
to hero tales everywhere, the legends also contain some elements that 
should be of more than passing interest to Arthurian scholars. 

The best example is the account of the death of Batradz, the foremost 
Nart hero and the leader of this band of semi-supernatural warriors. 
Mortally wounded, Batradz is brought to the shore of a sea (or lake) by 
his faithful Nart companions. He commands them to throw his magical 
sword into the water so that he may be released from his suffering. 
However, the grieving Narts are loath to obey this last order, and they 
attempt to deceive their dying chief. Hiding the sword, they report back 
that it has been disposed of according to his wishes. But when Batradz 
asks what occurred when the sword entered the water, their answer reveals 
their deception, for only he knows what will happen. Finally, and with 
great reluctance and effort (for the weapon is so heavy that only their 
leader can wield it with ease), the Narts carry out Batradz’s command, and 
when in fact the sword is hurled into the water the sea turns blood red 
and becomes extremely turbulent. Shortly thereafter Batradz dies, secure 
in the knowledge that his destiny has been fulfilled.°® 

One need not be a specialist in the Arthurian romances to see the 
striking parallels between the foregoing account and that of the death of 
King Arthur: 


’ 


.. “therefore,” said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, “take thou Excalibur, my good 
sword, and go with it to yonder waterside, and when thou comest there I charge thee 
throw my sword into that water, and come again and tell me what thou there seest.” 

“My Lord,” said Bedivere, “your commandment shall be done, and lightly bring 
you word again.” So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble 
sword, that the pommel and the haft was all of precious stones: and then he said to 


5 Miller, ‘““Skazanija o Nartah” (German trans. by J. Hubschmann), Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 41 (1887), 539-567; Dirr, Caucasian Folk Tales (New York: 
Dutton, 1925); and Dumézil, Légendes sur les Nartes; “Les ‘énarées’ scythique et la grossesse du 
Narte Hamyc,” Latomus, 5 (1946), 249-255; “Les trois ‘trésors des ancêtres’ dans l’é€popée Narte,”’ 
Revue de l’histoire des religions, 157 (1960), 141-154; and Le livre des heros (Paris: Gallimard, 
1965); “Trois familles, “in Mythe et épopée, I (Paris: Gallimard, 1968), pp. 485-575. 


*Dumézil’s transcription of this legend (“Conte 19,” Légendes sur les Nartes p. 69) is as 
follows: 


Il [Batradz] leurdit qu’il était satisfait de sa vengeance et consentait a mourir lui-même; ‘mais, 
ajouta-t-il, je ne pourrai mourir tant que mon épée n’aura pas été jetée a la mer: ainsi en a décidé le 
destin.” Les Nartes tomberent dans une nouvelle désolation: comment jeter a la mer l’épée de 
Batraz? Ils résolurent de tromper le héros, de lui persuader que son épée était jetée a la mer et que 
c'était pour lui l’heure de mourir. Ils s’approchérent donc du malade et lui jurérent que la 
condition du destin était remplie. “Quels prodiges avez-vous vus quand mon épée est tombée dans 
la mer?” leur demanda-t-il.—‘‘Aucun,” répondirent les Nartes, tout penauds.—‘‘C’est donc que mon 
épée n’est pas jetée a la mer; autrement vous auriez vu des prodiges.” Les Nartes durent se résigner: 
ils deployerent toutes leurs forces, attelérent plusieurs milliers d’animaux; a la fin, ils réussirent a 
trainer l’epee de Batraz jusqu’à la cote et la jetèrent dans la mer. Aussitôt s’éleverent vagues et 
ouragans, la mer bouillonna, puis devint couleur de sang. Les Nartes étaient dans un étonnement et 
dans une joie sans bornes. Ils coururent raconter a Batraz ce qu’ils avaient vu; convaincu, il rendit le 
dernier soupir. 
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himself, “If I throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come good, but 
harm and loss.” And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. 

And so, as soon as he might, he came unto the King, and said he had been at the 
water, and had thrown the sword in the water. 

“What saw thou there?” said the King. 

“Sir,” he said, “I saw nothing but waves and winds.” 

“That is untruly said of thee,” said the King, “Therefore go throw lightly again, and 
do my commandment; as thou art to me love and dear, spare not, but throw it in.” 

Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the sword in his hand, and then him 
thought sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, and so eft he hid the sword, 
and returned again, and told the King that he had been at the water and done his 
commandment. 

“What saw thou there?” said the King. 

“Sir,” he said, “I saw nothing but the waters wap and waves wan.” 

“Ah, traitor untrue,” said King Arthur, “Now hast thou betrayed me twice. Who 
would have weened that thou that hast been to me so love and dear, and thou art 
named a noble knight, and would betray me for the riches of the sword? But now go 
again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have 
taken cold. And but if thou do not as I bid thee, if ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee 
with mine own hands; for thou wouldst for my rich sword see me dead.” 

Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and lightly took it up, and went 
to the waterside; and there he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the 
sword as far as he might: and there came an arm and a hand above the water and met 
it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away the 
hand with the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the King, and told 
him what he saw.” 


The necessity to throw Excalibur into the lake, the two attempts on 
the part of the grieving Bedivere to deceive the dying king, even the 
magical events that occur when the sword is finally hurled into the water 
are all nearly identical to the central elements of the Ossetic story; indeed, 
Grisward, a French medievalist, has recently suggested that they are 
reflexes (that is, independent reflections) of a common “motif” which he 
calls “‘l’épée jetée au lac.’”® 

It should be emphasized that this is by no means the only motif 
common to the two traditions. Another important theme—the term 
“motif” is perhaps too narrow here—that runs throughout the Nart sagas 
concerns the struggle for possession of a magical cup (or cauldron) called 
the Amonga (or Nartyamonga, “the Cup of the Narts”). It is a wondrous 
vessel, and he to whom it presents itself will never know want or 
privation, as the Amonga never runs dry. Only those Narts who have 
demonstrated exceptional courage or who are without faults of any kind 
are deemed worthy of possessing the sacred cup. Its presence is eagerly 


Sir Thomas Malory, Morte d’Arthur, edited by Janet Cowen (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1969), II, 516. 


8 J, Grisward, “Le motif de épée jetée au lac: la mort d’Artur et la mort de Batraz,”” Romania, 
9 (1969), 289-340. See also Grisward, “Trois perspectives médiévales,” Nouvelle école, Nos. 21-22 
(Paris, 1973), 80-89. 
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sought whenever the Narts sit down to a feast, and there are endless 
quarrels among them as to who is best qualified to be its guardian.° 

The parallels here between the Amonga and the Holy Grail are obvious, 
despite the latter’s association with the Chalice of the Last Supper in the 
Joseph of Arimathea legend, which has obscured this connection.'° To be 
sure, there is no specific parallel in the Ossetic tradition to the roles 
played by Galahad and Parsifal; yet the notion that the cup will only 
reveal itself to him who is without fault or “‘sin”’ is as firmly imbedded in 
the Nart sagas as it is in the several accounts of the Quest for the Grail. 
Indeed, even the name of the Nart cup itself may survive in the West, as 
Chrétien de Troyes calls the brother of the wounded Grail King Magnon 
(or Amagnon).'* It thus appears that the Grail legends, like the rest of the 
Arthurian tradition, are by no means unique to Western Christendom. 

However, the Grail legends may not be the only Western manifestations 
of the quest for the Amonga. In the Spoils of Annwn, a tenth-century 
Welsh poem, Arthur is described as having led a successful raid on Annwn, 
the “Isle of the Dead,” so as to obtain a magical cauldron. Like the 
Amonga, the cauldron of Annwn never runs dry and can only be used by 
those whose courage is beyond reproach: “It will not boil the meat of a 
coward or one forsworn.’’'? Indeed, this account comes closer than any 
of the more sophisticated Grail stories to approximating the Nart sagas in 
question. 

Some other parallels among the two traditions can be summarized 
briefly: Hamyc, the father of Batradz, appears to be structurally cognate 
to Arthur’s father Uther Pendragon. Although there is no onomastic 
connection here, Nickel has suggested that the name Pendragon is itself of 
Eastern European and perhaps even Anatolian origin and that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s interpretation of it as a bastardized construction from Welsh 
pen, or “head,” plus Latin draco, “dragon,” is an incorrect folk 
etymology.’ ° Rather, as Nickel sees it, the first element pen is more likely 


’ Dumézil, Légendes sur les Nartes, pp. 136-137. The Amonga was placed in the care of the 
Borata, one of the three Nart clans. 


'° That is, the legend that Joseph of Arimathea brought the Chalice of the Last Supper to 
Glastonbury and founded there the first Christian church in Britain to house it. For a brief review 
of the development of this legend, see Jenkins, pp. 92-93. The first scholar to recognize the parallel 
between the Amonga and the Grail was Dumézil in Jupiter Mars Quirinus, | (Paris: Gallimard, 
1941), p. 227; see also Atsuhiko Yoshida, “Sur quelques coupes de la fable gréque,” Revue des 
études anciennes, 67 (1965), 33-34. 


'! Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949), p. 248. It should be emphasized that onomastic interpretations of this sort must be 
approached cautiously and should never be considered a primary source of evidence. However, 
when onomastic parallels, such as Amonga/Amagnon, are associated with clear thematic parallels, 
such as quest for the sacred cup/quest for the magical cauldron, they may serve to reinforce the 
assum ption that there is an historical relationship between the two phenomena in question. 


'* Encyclopedia of World Mythology (London: Octopus Books Limited, 1975), p. 186. 


'3 Helmut Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ Ritter? Uber die geschichtliche Grundlage der 


Artussagen,” Zeitschrift der historischen Waffen-und Kostumkunde, 1 (1975), 1-18; “The Dawn of 
Chivalry,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 32 (1975), 150-152. 
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derived from a widespread Eastern European word for “leader,” pan, 
panje, which would yield “Dragon Leader”—a name which is consonant 
with several Roman images of Sarmatian warriors (for example, on 
Trajan’s column in Rome) bearing banners with dragons emblazoned on 
them. However, he goes on to suggest an even more interesting possibility: 
that the final element in the name Pendragon may not be Latin at all but 
rather may ultimately derive from the pre-Indo-European Anatolian word 
tar-kan, or “leader, chief,” via Turkish aba-Tarkan, which eventually 
evolved to ‘ban-Tarkan (that is, “Father Leader”), and, after passing into 
Sarmatian, to Bandragon and finally to Pendragon.'* The same tar-kan 
root, Nickel asserts, may also be present in the Etruscan name Tarchont 
(or Tarquinius).'° While this suggestion may at first glance seem 
improbable, it can be supported by linguistic evidence from ancient 
Anatolia, and there are some Hittite reflexes here as well.!6 Thus, 
Arthur’s father—or at least his name—would appear to have some strong 
links to Eastern Europe, Anatolia, and other regions much closer to the 
Sarmatian homeland than Britain. 

Two of the most important Nart heroes, Uryzmag and Sozryko, would 
seem to parallel, respectively, Sir Bedivere and Sir Kay, who, according to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, were among the earliest and most consistently 
loyal of Arthur’s knights. (It was Bedivere, it will be recalled, who finally 
threw Excalibur into the lake.) The relationship between the two knights 
closely resembles that which exists between Uryzmag and Sozryko. 
Moreover, although again there is no clear and immediate onomastic 
connection between the two traditions here, the names Bedivere and Ka 
cannot be decisively traced back to Celtic roots, and it is perhaps possible 
to derive them from steppe-related sources. Nickel suggests that the name 
Bedivere (or Bedwyr) is ultimately derived from the very ancient 
Turkish—indeed Altaic—word bahadur, or “military commander,” variants 
of which can be found in a number of Eastern European dialects (such as 
Russian bagatyr, and Hungarian batur).'’ Given the location of the 
ancient Sarmatian community, it is reasonable to assume that it, too, 
might have borrowed a variant of this and other ancient Turkish words, 
including the previously discussed ‘ban-Tarkan. Nickel derives the name 
Kay from Latin cajus, ‘“commander,’’’® although a better possibility, in 
our opinion, is that the name is a variant of the ancient Iranian warrior 
name Kai (for example, the legendary Iranian warrior-king Kai Chosrau, 
founder of the warlike Kayanid dynasty as described in Firdausi’s 
Shahnameh, or “Epic of Kings’).'? That at least some of the 


14 Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ Ritter? p. 11. 
' $ Ibid. 


16We are indebted to the eminent Indo-Europeanist Jaan Puhvel, of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, for this observation (personal communication, 1976). 


17 Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ Ritter?” p. 12. 
! $ Ibid. 
19 See R. Levy, The Epic of Kings, Shah-namah (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 
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Iranian-speaking Sarmatian clans might have preserved this name in their 
hero tales seems possible, if by no means certain. 

Uryzmag’s wife Satana (known in Armenian folklore as the Princess 
Satanik), mother of the dominant clan of Narts, bears a fairly close 
resemblance to Morgan le Fay or the Lady of the Lake, and there is 
perhaps even a counterpart of the evil Mordred in the Ossetic trickster 
figure Syrdon, the sworn enemy of Batradz and his followers.”° 

In short, the structural, thematic, and perhaps even onomastic 
similarities among the Arthurian and Nart sagas are close enough to 
suggest the possiblity that the two heroic traditions in question may stem 
from a common prototype. Grisward has speculated that this prototype 
may have emerged as a result of some ancient Celtic-Iranian contacts.’ 

We do know that certain Celtic tribes had penetrated the Danube area 
as early as the fifth century B.C.,?? and another far-flung Celtic tribe, the 
Cotini, seems to have had some contact with the German-speaking Quadi 
and possibly the Sarmatians in the same general region at the end of the 
first century A.D.?? However, it appears extremely doubtful whether 
these Eastern Celts could have transmitted the raw material from which 
the Ossetes later fashioned their heroic sagas, for the available evidence 
suggests that whatever their prototypes the British legends about Arthur 
did not crystallize until well after A.D. 100. Such specific details as the 
story of Arthur’s death, which, as we have seen, so remarkably parallels 
the Ossetic account of the death of Batradz, had probably not yet 
evolved—let alone diffused to what was then the other end of the 
Celtic-speaking world—at the time the Cotini and other Eastern Celts 
might have been in contact with some Sarmatians.? 4 

There is also, of course, the remote possibility that some elements of 
the fully developed Arthurian tradition may have diffused to the Caucasus 
in the early Middle Ages, for we do know that these stories had penetrated 
the German-speaking regions of Central Europe by the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and there is an image of Arthur in the cathedral of 
Otranto that can be dated to about 1050. 

But Ossetia is still a long way from Central Europe, to say nothing of 
southern Italy, and if in fact the stories did eventually reach the Caucasus, 
one would expect to find evidence that they were also known to the 
medieval Slavs, Romanians, Georgians, and other Eastern European 
peoples intermediate between the Germans and the Ossetes circa A.D. 


*° For a discussion of Syrdon’s role in the Nart sagas and of the extent to which he presents 
some interesting parallels to the Norse trickster figure Loki, see Dumezil, Loki (Paris: G.-P. 
Mainsonneuve, 1948). 


? 1 Grisward, “Trois perspectives médiévales,” p. 89. 
?* Nora Chadwick, The Celts (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1970), pp. 52-53. 


? 3 Henri Hubert, Les Celts et l’expansion celtique jusqu’a Vépoque de la Tene (Paris: Editions 
Albin Michel, 1974), p. 164. 


**For a recent discussion of the Celtic penetration of Western Romania (fourth to second 
centuries B.C.), see Vlad Zirra, “The Eastern Celts of Romania,” The Journal of Indo-European 
Studies, 4 (1976), 1-42. 
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1000. To the best of our knowledge there is no such evidence. (To be 
sure, the immediate neighbors of the Ossetes, the Kabardians, 
Armenians, Circassians, Georgians, etc., all know some of the Nart sagas, 
but the pattern of diffusion here clearly centers on Ossetia; just as the 
stories of King Arthur and the Grail diffused from Britain to the 
Continent in the early Middle Ages, so the stories of Batradz, Satana, 
Uryzmag, and the rest seem to have diffused in fairly recent times from 
Ossetia to the rest of the Caucasus.) 

If then we can effectively rule out independent invention and both an 
early Celtic-Iranian contact and diffusion from the West in later times, 
what is the historical connection between these two traditions? 
Fortunately, we are now able to suggest an answer to that question, one 
based not upon speculation but upon solid historical and archaeological 
evidence. 


Was King Arthur Descended from Emigré Sarmatians? 


The ancient Sarmatians, it will be recalled, were an aggressive tribe of 
pastoral nomads, first cousins of the Scyths, the Alans, the Roxolani, and 
other Iranian-speaking steppe peoples who, thanks to their consummate 
horsemanship and heavy armor, were able periodically to make their 
presence felt on the fringe of the Greco-Roman world.?* By the middle of 
the second century A.D. a Sarmatian clan called the Iazyges had 
established itself near the frontier of the Roman province of Pannonia 
(modern Hungary) and had formed an alliance with two local Germanic 
tribes, the Marcomanni and the Quadi, the purpose of which was a 
combined attack on the local Roman garrisons. 

However, by A.D. 175 the Emperor Marcus Aurelius had decisively 
defeated this coalition, and, when the end came, Zanticus, the lazyges 
chief, was forced to supply 8,000 heavily armed cavalrymen, or 
cataphractarii, to the victorious Roman legions. According to the historian 
Dio Cassius (71.16),?° who wrote about fifty years Le and is our 
primary ancient source for this episode, 5,500 of these newly recruited 
Sarmatian auxiliaries were posted to Britain to bolster the garrisons along 
Hadrian’s Wall. It seems that few of them ever managed to return to their 
homeland in the steppes, and, in accordance with standard Roman policy 
in these matters, a colony of Sarmatian veterans was eventually 
established at Bremetennacum, a Roman auxiliary fort near the modern 
town of Ribchester in Lancashire. 

Such a community was known as a vicus,” and while we do not 
possess any specific description of the vicus at Bremetennacum, the 


75 For a comprehensive review of what is currently known about the ancient Sarmatians, see 
Tadeusz Sulimirski, The Sarmatians (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 

26 Herbert Baldwin Foster, trans., Dio’s Rome (Troy, New York: Pafraets Book Company, 
1905), II, 240-241. 

27See Alcock, p. 174, and Peter Hunter Blair, Roman Britain and Early England: 55 B.C.-A.D. 
871 (New York: W. W. Norton, 1963), p. 63. 
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Ravenna Cosmography refers to it as “Bresnetenaci veteranorum,” which 
clearly designates it as a veterans’ settlement.?*® This particular vicus, 
together with the nearby fort, seems to have been strategically located, as 
several Roman roads passed through it from north to south, and there was 
an excellent highway leading eastward to the legionary headquarters at 
Eboracum (York). The surrounding countryside is well suited for cavalry, 
being a gently rolling plateau. 

Archaeological investigations at Ribchester and in an area just to the 
northwest known today as the Fylde have yielded a considerable amount 
of evidence that a Sarmatian community existed there for several 
centuries.?? An inscription asking for the continued well-being of the 
Emperor and dedicated to the Romano-Brythonic god Apollo Maponus 
was sponsored about A.D. 238-244 by “numerus Equitum Sarmatarum 
Bremetennacensium Gordianus.” Another important piece of evidence 
is a funeral stele for a member of the unit stationed at Bremetennacum. 
Upon it is carved the image of a man on horseback piercing an enemy with 
a spear. As the image is clearly that of a Sarmatian cavalryman, it 
reinforces our assumption that this was indeed a Sarmatian vicus. Still 
another artifact, now lost, is important in that it seems to have included 
not only an image of a Sarmatian cavalryman, but also an inscription 
mentioning the name “Sarmatae.” Indeed, from the account of it given by 
Camden in 1607 it closely resembled the relief found at Chester (see Back 
Cover) of a mounted warrior holding a dragon banner.?° The lost piece 
was described as a “naked horseman,” which Richmond explains as most 
likely due to weathering.*? If the scaled armor depicted in relief were to 
have worn down, the mounted figure could easily have been mistaken for 
a nude man. 

In addition to the foregoing a fair number of Sarmatian-ty pe 
artifacts—pots, tools, and so forth—have been found at Ribchester, and 
the whole impression is that of a stable ethnic enclave, one that endured 
long after the original veterans were dead and buried. Almost certainly 
they and their descendants married local Brythonic women; as Leslie 
Alcock puts it in discussing the vicus, “...here was the meeting place of 
auxiliary soldiers, whether provincial or barbarian in origin, and native 
women, which was to breed the future garrison of the fort.” ? However, 
the community’s close association with the Roman military 
establishment—as in other veterans’ communities, sons of soldiers were 
strongly encouraged to follow in their fathers’ footsteps—probably helped 


** That is, a variant form of Bremetennacum veteranorum. The Notitia Dignatorum (fourth 
century) refers to the garrison at Bremetennacum as cuneus Sarmatarum, which seems to have 
replaced the earlier designation numerus Sarmatarum, as found in a third century inscription (see 
below). See I. A. Richmond, “The Sarmatae, Bremetennacum veteranorum, and the Regio 
bremetannacensis,” Journal of Roman Studies, 35 (1945), 21. 


2? Richmond, pp. 16, 29. 

*° Richmond, p. 17; see also Sulimirski, pp. 175-176. 
>? Ibid. 

32 Alcock, p. 174. 
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it to maintain its ethnic identity and to resist total assimilation into the 
indigenous Celtic population. 

In any event, the handful of historians and archaeologists who have 
studied this curious footnote to the history of Roman Britain have 
assumed that the Sarmatian veterans settled at Bremetennacum had in fact 
been fully assimilated into British society by the end of the Roman period 
(about A.D. 400). However, in light of the Ossetic evidence just discussed 
it is now possible to suggest that the quasi-historical Arthur, the dux 
bellorum who, according to Nennius and the Easter Annals, defeated the 
Saxons at the Battle of Badon Hill and elsewhere between A.D. 498 and 
539 may well have been a member of this community, a leader thereof 
who successfully led the descendants of the Iazyges veterans southward to 
the relative safety of the Welsh highlands.*’ Indeed, it is also quite 
possible that he eventually became identified with the epic tradition 
shared by the community he led. 

There is, in fact, some reason to suspect that the name Arthur itself, 
which has always posed problems from the standpoint of Celtic 
etymology,°* was in actuality a title derived from the name of the Roman 


33 It is, of course, possible to suggest that the historical Arthur fought most of his battles in the 
North and that his association with Wales, Glastonbury, and other southern locations came much 
later. Nickel, in an unpublished manuscript entitled, “The Last Days of Rome in Britain and the 
Origin of the Arthurian Legends,” suggests that the 20-mile distance between Camboglanna and 
Avallana (or Avallava), two Roman forts near the west end of Hadrian’s Wall, is just about as far as 
a seriously wounded man could be carried, at least in a single day. Thus, Camboglanna may very 
well have been the site of the Battle of Camlann, in which Arthur was mortally wounded (cf. the 
Easter Annals, etc.). And the fact that Avallana was located on the water at the mouth of the 
Solway River may have given rise to what Nickel calls “the transport-to-Avalon story,” as the last 
leg of the trip would probably have been more easily accomplished by boat. 

That some, if not all of the Arthurian legends originated in Northern Britain and later diffused 
southward is supported by Sigmund Eisner, The Tristan Legend: A Study in Sources (Evanston, 
Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1969), who also suggests that some “Mediterranean” themes 
may have diffused to this region, as well as to Ireland, via the early Christian monks. However, if 
the thesis advanced in this essay is correct, the themes in question originated in an area remote 
from the Mediterranean and arrived in Northern Britain almost three centuries before any monk 
managed to cross the Channel. 

34 As a thirteenth-century manscript of Nennius contains a gloss explaining the name Arthur as 
ursus horribilis, or “horrible bear,” and as the Ursus referred to by Gildas (Chapter 32) can perhaps 
be identified with the historical Arthur, some earlier Arthurian scholars attempted to derive the 
name in question from Celtic artos, “bear”; see, for example, Chambers, pp. 210f. In this 
connection, it has also been suggested that Arthur is in some way connected with an ancient Gallic 
bear-goddess called Artio; see John Arnott Macculoch, “Celtic Mythology,” in Mythology of All 
Races, Vol. 3 (Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1918), pp. 186-187. Another Celtic possibility, 
that the name derives from Irish art, “stone,” was suggested many years ago by A. Holder, 
Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig: 1891), p. 226. At a more general linguistic level, John Rhys, 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend (Oxford: 1891), p. 39, sought to demonstrate the presence of 
Indo-European *ar-, “plow,” in the name and that its bearer was originally an agricultural 
divinity—perhaps the Gallic god Artaios, whom the Romans identified with Mercury and who 
seems to have had some association with plows and plowing; see Macculoch, p. 186. 

However, most contemporary scholars see the name as intrinsically Latin and assume that it is 
in one way or another connected with the Roman nomen, or gens-name Artorius; see E. G. 
Withycombe, The Oxford Dictionary of English Christian Names (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1950), p. 31; Jackson, p. 2; inter alios. Indeed, as Jack Lindsay, Arthur and His Times (London: 
Frederic Muller Ltd., 1958), p. 220, points out, Artorius would normally undergo aspiration in 
passing into Welsh. A few scholars, like Alcock, p. 358, avoid the issue and simply label the name 
as “foreign.” In short, the present scholarly consensus does not support the possibility of a Celtic 
etymology here. On this point see also Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ Ritter?” pp. 9, 26. 
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commander to whom the Iazyges were initially assigned: Lucius Artorius 
Castus, Prefect of the VI Legion Victrix, which was charged with 
defending the northern frontier against the depredations of the Picts and 
other Caledonian tribes living beyond the Wall.°* A career soldier, 
Artorius had served in Pannonia and seems to have appreciated the 
fighting abilities of his new recruits. Indeed, the evidence both from 
Ribchester and from the several camps along the Wall, where they seem to 
have been posted in detachments of 500,°° indicates that they were well 
treated and most probably formed an elite unit within the legionary 
system. In short, it is possible to suggest that the Iazyges auxiliaries 
probably came to idolize Artorius and that the leader of the communit 
later formed by the veterans took his name as a title, which he passed on 
to his successors. The model for such a practice would have been readily 
available in the Roman custom of referring to their emperors as “Caesar.” 
While the foregoing is, of course, largely speculative, the fact that the 
Sarmatians’ first Roman commander bore a name identical with the 
‘“Latinized”’ form of the name Arthur would not seem to be fortuitous. In 
other words, the name (or title) “Arthur” may be a Celticization of 
Artorius, and not vice versa. 

From the standpoint of military history there is yet another 
phenomenon that would seem to link the historic Arthur, or Artorius, and 
his troops to the Sarmatian tradition. Unlike the Romans and, for the 
most part, the Celts, Arthur’s people seem to have preferred to fight from 
horseback and to have relied primarily upon a heavy thrusting spear anda 
long slashing sword?” rather than upon the short stabbing sword and 
javelin (or pilum) characteristic of the foot-slogging legionaries. This, 
together with their relatively heavy body armor, which consisted of 
overlapping scales attached to a leather tunic, tallies well with what we 
know of Sarmatian military technology (such as the images on Trajan’s 
Column referred to earlier).°* Even the custom of designating individual 


35On Lucius Artorius Castus see Kemp Malone, “Artorius,” Modern Philology, 22 (1924), 
367-377; see also Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ Ritter?” pp. 9-11; and Jackson, p. 2. 


° é Compare Sulimirski, pp. 176-177. The Notitia Dignatorum also mentions that a Sarmatian 
unit was stationed at the fort of Morbium, and as we have seen, there is evidence for the presence 
of Sarmatian units (if not veterans) at Chester and elsewhere in addition to the frontier posts. 


27 For example, Arthur’s famous sword Excalibur. A good case can be made for deriving the 
name of this sword from Sarmatian roots. Geoffrey of Monmouth calls the sword Caliburnus, the 
first element of which seems to be derived from the name of the Kalybes, a Sarmatian tribe of 


smiths whom the Greeks had encountered in the Caucasus. See Nickel, “Wer waren Konig Artus’ 
Ritter?” p. 11. 


?* Compare Sulimirski, p. 176. Indeed, Nickel suggests that this type of equipment, which later 
became universal in Western Europe, was introduced not only by the Sarmatians settled in Britain 
(and, presumably, elsewhere in the Roman Empire, although we cannot yet account for the 
balance of the lazyges auxiliaries recruited by Marcus Aurelius), but also by the several 
communities of Alans—close relatives of the Sarmatians—that sprang up in Gaul and Spain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. The toponyms Alengon and Catalunia (which derives from 
“Goth-Alania”’) both reflect the presence of these displaced steppe nomads who, like the lazyges, 


had served as auxiliaries during the last days of the Roman Empire. See Nickel, “The Dawn of 
Chivalry,” p. 152. 
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warriors by means of a symbolic emblem, which eventually evolved into 
the medieval concept of the heraldic device, may have its roots in the 
Sarmatian and Alanic practice of identifying clans and other kinship units 
by means of tamgas, or sacred symbols emblazoned on helmets, shields, 
and other pieces of equipment, many examples of which have been found 
in South Russian sites associated with the cultures in question.* °? 

Thus, in addition to their impact on its epic traditions, the Sarmatians 
and their Continental cousins seem also to have had a profound impact 
upon Western military techniques and symbolism, one which ultimately 
led to the characteristic medieval image of the mounted knight, sheathed 
in armor from head to toe, his torso covered by a “coat of arms,” his 
lance at the ready, and his broadsword dangling almost to his ankles. 
Ironically, it is precisely this image, in an idealized form, that is 
traditionally associated with the fully developed Arthurian romances. 


“A True Inheritance of Mankind” 


In sum, it appears highly probable that the 5,500 Iazyges auxiliaries 
who were so abruptly resettled in the second century A.D. were in fact 
the immediate source of what later became the core of the Arthurian and 
Holy Grail legends—to say nothing of the style of fighting associated with 
these legends—and that the Ossetic tales of Batradz and the Narts 
ultimately derive from the same common source: the ancient Sarmatian 
heroic tradition, which took shape on the steppes of South Russia well 
before the time of Christ. 

That the version of this tradition which seems to have crystallized in 
Britain after A.D. 175 differs markedly in specifics—personal names, place 
names, and the like—from that which still survives in Ossetia is to be 
expected, thanks to almost a millennium of Celtic input. It is also not 
surprising that the British version contains a number of non-Sarmatian 
figures and episodes, some of them rather important; for example, 
Gawain, who also appears in the Welsh epic known as the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi, is clearly a Celtic figure, as are Lancelot, whose name 
probably derives from that of the spear-bearing Celtic divinity Lug, and 
Guinevere, whose name can be interpreted as “Daughter of (Queen) 
Mebd,” a major figure indeed in Irish mythology.*® Even Arthur himself 
came to be ‘dentifed with the ancient Celtic god Bran and with the Irish 
hero Fionn Mac Cumhail, as well as the quasi-historical fifth century 
Romano-British leader Aurelius Ambrosianus.*? In short, the tradition 
that subsequently diffused so widely throughout Western and Central 
Europe was to a fair extent a syncretistic one. 


39? See Sulimirski, p. 176. 


40 In the Ulster Cycle Mebd was the Queen of Connaught who initiated the famous Cattle Raid 
of Cualnge (or Cooly) in her attempt to steal the brown bull of Cualnge. She became the 
implacable enemy of the great Irish hero Cu Chulainn. 


*1See, for example, Proinsias MacCana, Celtic Mythology (London: Hamlyn, 1970), p. 115; 
and also Chadwick, p. 72. 
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Nevertheless, the core of that tradition seems to have remained 
Sarmatian, and the medieval chroniclers and poets who preserved and 
perfected the accounts of King Arthur, the Knights of the Round Table, 
and the Holy Grail were most likely drawing upon the same corpus of 
legends as the modern Ossetic bards. Thus, if we accept the ‘“‘Sarmatian 
connection,” as it were, we are finally in a position to begin to understand 
the true origin—and perhaps meaning—of one of our most cherished 
literary and artistic legacies. That it can no longer be seen as a purely 
“British” legacy should in no way detract from its fundamental 
significance. 

The late Sir Winston Churchill once asserted that the stories about King 
Arthur and his Knights are a “true inheritance of mankind.” In light of 
what we now know about the origin of these stories, it would seem that 
Sir Winston may have been far more correct than he could possibly have 
realized. 


Epilogue: The Japanese Connection? 


The foregoing paragraph was originally written to conclude this article. 
But since writing it we have become aware of yet another body of 
evidence that may prove Churchill to have been even more accurate in his 
assessment. Thanks to the efforts of several Japanese colleagues, it is now 
within the realm of possibility to suggest that a version of the Sarmatian 
heroic tradition also diffused to Japan.*? The context of this admittedly 
startling discovery can be summarized as follows: 

Late in the fourth century A.D., during the so-called Kofun (or Tomb) 
Period, just before the onset of literacy and the beginning of the historic 
era, Japan seems to have been invaded by a band of horseriders from the 
Asian mainland, who eventually conquered the heartland of Western 
Honshu (that is, the Yamato region) and laid the foundation for what was 
to become the Japanese state.** According to Yoshida and Obayashi 
these invaders were in all likelihood either “Scyths” of one variety or 
another who had managed to traverse the steppes and deserts of Central 
Asia from Southern Russia to Southern Manchuria, or an Altaic-speaking 


*? The research on which this section is based was done while the senior author served as 
Resident Director of the California Private Colleges and Universities Year-in-Japan Program and 
Visiting Associate Professor of Anthropology in the International Division of Waseda University, 
Tokyo (1976-77). We are much indebted to Professors Atsuhiko Yoshida, of Seikei University 
(Tokyo), and Taryo Obayashi, of the University of Tokyo, for their generous help in preparing it. 
Professor Yoshida was kind enough to read and comment on an earlier draft, and his suggestions 
have proved invaluable. Extensive discussions with several Waseda University colleagues, notably 
Professor Yoji Tanabe, were also extremely helpful. 


**The first scholar to suggest this hypothesis was Namio Egami, whose most recent book on 
the subject is Kiba minzoku kokka: Nihon kodaishi e no apurochi[ A Nation of Horseriders: A New 
Approach to the Ancient History of Japan|, Chuko Shinso No. 147 (Tokyo: Chūo Koronsha, 
1967); an English version of his central argument is contained in his “The Formation of the People 
and Origin of the State of Japan,” Memoirs of the Toyo Bunko, 23 (1964), 35-70. For a recent 
overview of the “‘horserider” thesis, see Gari Ledyard, “Galloping Along with the Horseriders: 
Looking for the Founders of Japan,” The Journal of Japanese Studies, 1 (1975), 217-254. 
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community (Hunnish, Turkish, Tatar, etc.) that had been heavily 
influenced by Scythian ideas; indeed, perhaps the people in question were 
an amalgam of both ethnic strains, at least by the time they arrived in 
Manchuria.** In any event, by the middle of the fourth century they had 
conquered a fair portion of Korea and had established themselves as the 
ruling elite of the Kingdom of Paekche before moving on to Japan. 
Evidence of their presence in Korea can be found in the Scythian-like 
contents of a number of recently excavated tombs and in the myths 
surrounding the founding of Paekche, which contain a number of themes 
that parallel what we know of ancient Scythian mythology.‘ $ 

As far as Japan itself is concerned, the presence of these Scythian (or 
Scythian influenced) invaders is clearly manifested in the Kojiki (A.D. 
712) and the Nihonshoki (A.D. 720), the oldest Japanese chronicles, the 
contents of which closely conform to the common Indo-European pattern 
delineated by Dumézil and his school.* £ 

What is more, given the time period (fourth century A.D.), to say 
nothing of the overlapping scale armor depicted on Kofun (or Haniwa) 
mounted figures, the particular ‘‘Scyths” involved (Yoshida and Obayashi 
use the word “‘Scyth” in a generic sense to refer to all the Iranian-speaking 
steppe nomads)—directly or indirectly—in this hitherto unrecognized 
eastward movement were most likely Sarmatians and/or Alans. Thus, the 
question naturally arises as to whether they, or their protégés, as the case 
may be, left any traces of the Sarmatian heroic tradition comparable to 
those left in Britain by the Iazyges two centuries earlier. 

So far, although the evidence is still inconclusive, the answer would 
appear to be a qualified yes. Yoshida and Obayashi have pointed out the 
presence of a number of “‘sword-gods” (for example, Takemikazuchi) 


** Personal communication, 1977. For a review of the evidence relating to an Indo-European 
impact on Japan, see Yoshida, “La mythologie japonaise: Essai d’interpretation structurale. I-II,” 
Revue de Uhistoire des religions, 160 (1961), 47-66; “La mythologie japonaise: Essai 
d’interprétation structurale. III-IV,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, 161 (1962), 25-44; “La 
mythologie japonaise: Essai d’interpretation structurale. V-X,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, 
163 (1963), 225-248. See also his Nihon shinwa to Indo Shinwa [Japanese Mythology and 
Indo-European Mythology ] (Tokyo: Kobundo, 1974). A comprehensive review (in English) of his 
thesis will shortly be published in Diogene. 

Professor Obayashi has recently been able to reinforce Yoshida’s thesis concerning the 
probability of an Indo-European (that is, ‘‘Scythian’’) impact on Japan by reference to a similar 
impact on some Korean myths; he, too, will shortly publish a paper on this aspect of the matter in 
Diogène. See also his “Ukehi shinwa no shoyds6” [Aspects of the Ukehi Myth], in Nihon shinwa 
no kdz6d [Structure of Japanese Mythology] (Tokyo: Kobundo, 1975), pp. 191-227. 


45 See Obayashi, “Senshin toshiteno ken no suhai” [Cult of the Sword as a Warrior God], in 
Shinwa to shinwagaku {Mythologies and Mythological Study] (Tokyo: Daiwa Shobo, 1975), pp. 
218-221. 


46 That is, a tripartite structure in which all major divinities are grouped into three “functions”: 
sovereign deities, warrior deities, and herder-cultivator deities. The most succinct statement of this 
thesis can be found in Dumézil, L’idéologie tripartie des Indo-Europeéens (Brussels: Collection 
Latomus, vol. 31, 1958). For a comprehensive assessment of Dumezil’s theories, see C. Scott 
Littleton, The New Comparative Mythology: An Anthropological Assessment of the Theories of 
Georges Dumezil (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1973). 
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whom they explicitly compare to Batradz and the other Nart heroes.*’ 
Another figure who seems suspiciously ‘“Sarmatian” is Yamatotakeru 
(Kojiki 248-274). Like Arthur and Batradz, Yamatotakeru is possessed of 
a divine sword, and he dies immediately after the loss of his wondrous 
weapon.*® Moreover, Obayashi has recently demonstrated the presence of 
sword-gods among the Hiung-nu and in ancient Korea, and pointed out 
that survivals of this mythical complex can be found in several folk 
narratives collected in modern Japan.’ ° 

To be sure, the evidence so far advanced for a “Japanese connection” is 
by no means as convincing as that which links the Arthurian and Ossetic 
traditions. Yet if in fact a far-flung band of Sarmatians did manage to get 
to Japan and, for a time at least, rule it, one would expect to find a few 
Batradz/Arthur-like figures in the Japanese tradition. 

In short, although much work remains to be done, it is within the realm 
of possibility that the ancient Japanese, like the Celtic-speaking 
inhabitants of that other group of islands off the west coast of the 
Eurasian land mass, were influenced by a steppe-spawned epic tradition 
that has indeed become a “true inheritance of mankind.” 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


*7 Yoshida, “Osseto no Naruto jojishi to Nihon shinwa” (Nart Epics of the Ossetes and 
Japanese Mythology], in Girisha shinwa to Nihon shinwa [Greek Myths and Japanese Myths | 
(Tokyo: Misuzu Shobo, 1974), pp. 153-182. 


**® Yoshida, “La mythologie japonaise. III-IV,” pp. 25-35. 


49 Obayashi, “‘Senshin toshiteno ken no suhai”; “Honcho tetsujin denki” [Legend of Iron Man 
in Japan], Kikan minwa, 2 (1975), pp. 95-106. 


